CHAPTER  III.
HERONS-

THE last and largest family of the big perching waders
that we shall have to consider is that of the Herons
(ArdeidcBt). Few birds are more recognizable at sight than
these, although they may be as small as a Mynah or as
large as a Stork, and vary somewhat in proportions and
feathering. As I pointed out in the introduction, they are
most easily identified on the wing by their habit of flying
with the neck drawn in, unlike all other long-necked birds
except the Adjutant and Marabout; and thsse Storks are
so bald and so stout in the beak that there is no mistaking
them for Herons at any reasonable distance. Moreover,
their beaks point rather downwards at such times, while
the Heron's bill looks straight forward. Thr large Herons
fly with steady flaps of the wing, seldom sailing except when
about to settle and keeping the tips of their wings bent
down when they do *' easy '' for a space; whereas the
Storks keep their wings flat or even curving up at the like
most large birds. The small species have a much quicker
flight.

A Heron in the hand, however, presents some still more
marked points of difference. The bill, though straight
like that of most Storks, is not nearly so stout, being al-
ways flat-sided or dagger-shaped, its owner being a pro-
fessional assassin and very ready with his weapon ; more-
over, there is always a long groove running from the nos-
tril nearly to the tip of the bill. There is also a difference
in the feet; the slight web at the base of the toes found in
so many birds is, in the Herons, confined to the two outer
ones, whereas in the Storks and Ibises it also joins the two